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To Ministers: 
Please Note 
Then Act 


To Unitarian Ministers in 
New England: 

The 26th New England Division went to 
camp at Camp Edwards on January 16. 
Our nearest Unitarian church is the 
Union Church at Sandwich, of which the 
minister is Rey. Alexander L. Chandler. 
It would be a very great service to him, 
and I think to the boys themselves, if you 
wrote Mr. Chandler telling him of any boys 
from your parish who are to be at Camp 
Edwards, giving him, if you can, not 
only their names, but their rank, com- 
pany and regiment. Mr. Chandler has 
offered to get in touch with all Unitarians 
in the division. 

Robert C. Dexter, 
Executive Secretary, 
Unitarian Service Committee. 


Student Conference on 
Vocations and Service 


A “Student Vocational Conference for 
Community Service’ will be held from 
Saturday noon, February 15, until 5 p. m. 
Sunday, the 16th, 1941, at Senexet, Mass. 
Those attending will be given transpor- 
tation from 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


This conference is intended to assist men. 


approaching the end of their college careers 
‘to think critically concerning their own 
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vocational plans and to evaluate the possi- 
bilities and social values of certain voca- 
tions today. 

The discussion leaders and their subjects 
are: 

Clark Stetson, Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago—Retail and Merchandising. 

Dr. A. Warren Stearns, dean of the Tufts 
Medical School—Medicine as a Career. 

Benedict S. Alper, formerly with the 
Massachusetts Child Council, Inc., and 
author of ‘“‘The Juvenile Court—A Com- 
munity Concern’—Social Service and 
Public Administration. 

Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, executive 
director of the Unitarian Youth Commis- 
sion—The Ministry. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School, will preach 
the sermon at the Sunday morning service 
in the chapel. 

Students will be invited from several 
New England colleges so that the exchange 
of opinion will be representative of various 
points of view. 

All arrangements, both before and dur- 
ing the conference, should be made with 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. (CAPitol 3660.) 


Ministers’ Wives to Meet 


There will be a meeting of the Ministers’ 
Wives’ Association at 25 Beacon Street at 
11.30, February 18. All Unitarian min- 
isters’ wives in the vicinity of Boston are 
cordially invited. Bring your box lunch. 
Coffee will be served. 


Alliance Branches 


Conference 


At the February 3 meeting of the Mon- 
day Conference of Alliance Branches, to 
be held at Hale Chapel, First Church in 
Boston, the subject of discussion will be 
“Junior Work,” in charge of Mrs. Judson 
C. Richardson. 

The address will be given by Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia. He will 
speak on ‘The Function of Religion in the 


. Development of a Better World Order.” 


Mrs. William Roger Greeley will have 
charge of the devotional service. 


UNITARIAN 
SERVICE 


$35,000 Nov. to May 


Total to date, $24,503 


Largest Church Contribution: 


First Congregational Society, 
Providence, R. I., $2,970 


Forthcoming Events 


Senexet Retreats 


Feb. 5-6: Third Southern New England 
Council. Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, 
chairman. =, 


Feb. 15 and 16: Unitarian Student Lead- 
ership Conference for Community Ser- 
vice. Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, chair- 
man. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WAAB, 1410 
kilocycles. 


Boston, Mass., Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, 2nd and 4th Sundays of month, 
10.50 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilo- 
cycles. 


Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD., 1130 
kilocycles; every evening, 6 0’clock, C.S. T., 
Station WGN. 


Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 


Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 10.30 a. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m. and 5.30 p..m., Station 
WHBQ. 


Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5.45 p. m., Station WIOD. 


New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 


New London, Conn., Rev. Frank S. 
Gredler, Wednesday, February 12, 9.15 
a. m., Station WNLC, 1500 kilocycles. 


New Orleans, La., Dr. Thaddeus B. 
Clark, Tuesday, 7.45 a.m., Station WDSU, 
“How Shall I Live This Day?” 


Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 


Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.30 a. m., 
E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 


Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 


Wilmington, Del., Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, 
Thursday, 10.05 a. m., Station WILM. 


Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, 
Sunday, Feb. 2, 11 a. m., Station WTAG, 
580 kilocycles. i Pie yar 
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Percy W. Gardner Will Take Treasurer’s Post 
To Be Vacated by Parker E. Marean 


At the last meeting 
of the directors of the 
American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Parker E. Ma- 
rean, treasurer of the 
Association and in its 
service as assistant treas- 
urer, secretary, and 
treasurer since 1923, de- 
clined nomination for 
the coming term, and 
Percy W. Gardner, now 
general counsel of the 
Association, consented 
to take his place. 

In declining the 


Percy W. Gardner 


nomination Mr. Marean said: 

“T want you all to know that I appreciate deeply 
the action of the board at its executive session on 
October ninth in renominating the present officers, 
including me as treasurer, for the four-year term be- 
ginning next May. The committee appointed by 
the chairman has tendered me the nomination, and I 
have felt constrained to decline it. 

“T have been with the Association eighteen years 
under the titles of assistant treasurer, comptroller, 
secretary, administrative vice-president, and finally 
treasurer. 

“The work has been absorbing and pleasant. I 
have enjoyed my contacts with the other officers, 
directors and employees of the Association, as well as 
with many individuals throughout the denomination. 
My relations with Dr. Eliot and Mr. Gardner are 
harmonious and most cordial. I am sorry to leave. 
For this reason I had to meet the courteous and urgent 
request of your subcommittee with an unequivocal 
‘Now, 7” : 

Mr. Marean’s services to the denomination can 
only adequately be summed up by an associate who 
speaks with authority in the field where Mr. Marean 
worked. The editor, therefore, asked Charles O. 
Richardson, chairman of the board of directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, for a few words of 
comment on Mr. Marean’s services. He replied as 
follows: 

“It has been my privilege, as a member of the 
executive and finance committees of the American 
Unitarian Association, to come in close contact with 
Parker E. Marean during the period that he has been 
its treasurer. He was elected to that office in 1932 


when the country was in the midst of what proved to 
be one of the worst financial depressions in its history. 
The market prices of most securities were at or near 
bottom, and the actual values of many were open to 
grave doubts. 

“The immediate duty that lay before him upon 
assuming office was a revision of the portfolio. For 
this purpose, under his direction an active finance 
committee was established with Mr. Percy W. Gard- 
ner as chairman. 

“The results are most creditable. While the. re- 
vision is still going on it is so far advanced that Mr. 
Marean feels that his services are no longer required, 
otherwise we may be sure that he would not end his 
responsibility at this time. 

“T consider that his value to the Association rests 
in the fact that, in addition to his handling of invest- 
ment problems, he has ably managed the many de- 
tails of his office, has kept a firm hand on the treasury, 
and at the same time, in the face of diminishing in- 
come from investments, has furthered the progress 
of the administration and commanded the respect 
and affection of all his associates. As one of these 
associates remarked at the time his decision was an- 
nounced, ‘We wish him every happiness but 25 Bea- 
con Street will not be the same without him.’ ”’ 

Mr. Marean 
was born in Chi- = 
cago and edu- 
cated in the pub- 
lic schools of 
Cambridge, 
Mass., and in 
Harvard where he 
took his A. B. in 
1903 and his S. B. 
m L905. His 
mother, Emma 
Endicott Marean, 
was at that time 
editor of The 
Christian Register, 
a post she held 
from 1897 to 1918. 
After. graduation 
Mr. Marean went 
into business, and 
during the World 
War he served the 
government in 


Parlkar E, Marean - 
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the War Trade Board as assistant director and later 
became director of the Bureau of Branches and Cus- 
toms. 

Mr. Marean came to the American Unitarian 
Association in 1923 as assistant treasurer. In 1925 
he was elected secretary, being the first layman ever 
given that office. His duties at that time included 
those which were later given over to the treasurer’s 
office. After serving as secretary until 1929, Mr. 
Marean was made administrative vice-president. He 
became treasurer in 19382. 

Percy W. Gardner, now general counsel and 
chairman of the finance committee of the American 
Unitarian Association, was born in Wakefield, R. I., 
studied at Brown University and the New York Law 
School, is now president and director of the Marginal 
Dock Company, Providence, R. I.; vice-president, 
treasurer and director of the J. C. Hall company; 
director and counsel of the Wakefield, R. I., Trust 
Company; and a director of the Central Real Estate 
Company. Besides a number of offices in bar as- 
sociations and other legal bodies Mr. Gardner has 
served and is serving the Unitarian denomination in 
more than one capacity. At the present time he is a lay 
member of the fellowship committee; he was chairman 
of the special committee on recruiting the ministry 
which in 1923 recommended radical revision of theo- 
logical school courses. As president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League from 1926 to 1930 he gave notable 
service. In the first year of his administration he 
succeeded in paying off an indebtedness of $90,000 
which the League had previously incurred and ef- 
fected economies which enabled the League to carry 
on in succeeding years most of its former activities in 
spite of a very much reduced income. He has been 
vice-president of the League since 1930 and a member 
of its governing board since 1924. 

Mr. Gardner is a lineal descendant of John and 
Priscilla Alden and a member of the Society of May- 
flower Descendants, and was colonel of the First Light 
Infantry Regiment of the Rhode Island Militia. He 
is a member of the American Bar Association and of 
the Americanization Committee for Rhode Island. 

Among Mr. Gardner’s. many addresses before 
Unitarian gatherings, two have been published for 
distribution, ‘‘Working Together,’’ issued by the 
Committee on Social Service of the General Alliance 
of Unitarian Women, and “Spiritual Engineers,’’ pub- 
lished by the Laymen’s League. He is also the author 
of ‘‘A Presidential Message to 12,000 Church Citi- 
zens,” issued by the League. 


That Awful Phrase, “Human Nature” 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Christian Leader 
quotes a question, asked of his teacher by a student of 
military science. It was, ‘‘Why do we continue to 
have wars?”” The answer was that “in many thou- 
sands of years human nature had not changed and 
people continued selfish.” 

The editor of The Christian Leader, Dr. John van 
Schaick, commented, “If we held the pagan doctrine 
that human nature could not change or hadn’t changed 
we should turn atheist.” 

We second the motion, or perhaps we had better 
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amend it a little. Is the notion that human nature 
is unchangeable a pagan doctrine? Certainly some 
pagan sects were too intelligent to say such a thing. 
The phrase “human nature is unchangeable’ is funda- 
mentally a meaningless collocation of sounds used 
by reactionaries as an excuse for their contempt of 
other and less fortunate people’s human nature. If 
it had any meaning the phrase human nature would 
mean all the possible properties that all possible human 
beings could exhibit under all varieties of circum- 
stances. And all those properties are in all of us and 
they emerge and take protean forms according to the 
demands and opportunities of the environment. ‘The 
aggressiveness which in one man eventuates in bully- 
ing and murder, in another eventuates in the aggres- 
sive pushing forward of works of merey. Human con- 
duct is always the resultant of a play of forces of 
which some are internal—the instinctual drives—and 
others are external: the demands of the environment. 
The man who says with an air of finality that “human 
nature is unchangeable” is a human but mindless 
parrot or else he is putting out a smoke screen to hide 
dishonesty in thought or action: probably both. 


England Is Not Chemically Pure 


IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE will be found two letters 
criticizing the editorial policy of The Christian Register 
on the questions of feeding Europe and “taking sides” 
in the war. On the first an editorial in our last 
issue is perhaps a sufficient answer to the charges. We 
have, as a matter of fact, presented both sides of this 
question as well as stating that we agree with those 
people who would uphold the British in their block- 
ade. 

As for the facts recited in Mrs. Harrington’s 
letter, we do not doubt any of them. Apparently in 
such a tangled situation of minorities as you have in 
Europe prejudice and ill-treatment simply cannot be 
avoided. 

Meanwhile we must demur to the charge that 
we, at least, are among those who fail to see that there 
are two sides to every question and that Great Britain 
is “‘all white’ and Germany “all black.’”” Indeed in 
the months preceding the outbreak of the war, point- 
ing out the sins of the Tory government of Great 
Britain was one of the favorite indoor sports of a cer- 
tain number of contributors to the Family Circle, and 
the editor himself took part on occasion. Indeed three 
Canadian readers scolded him for his remarks—they 
did not cancel their subscriptions, however! But ver- 
bal criticism is a widespread habit and is not forbidden 
by international law or any Hague conventions. 
What Herr Hitler is doing today in Europe is some- 
thing elseagain. Ofcourse Germany is not “‘all black”’ 
—hbut as far as effect goes Herr Hitler has achieved a 
wonderful approximation to it. For years many of 
those among us who call themselves liberals were 
calling upon the world, the police, the dogeatcher or 
Providence itself to stop Hitler. Well, at last Eng- 
land has accepted the invitation and is doing a marvel- 
ous job—why should we not give her the appellation 
of heroic? And as for those associated with England 
automatically becoming heroes—to quote Mrs. Har- 
rington’s phrase—well, it may not be so automatic 


as it looks. Whenever you are associated with a 
victim of aggression you had better become heroic or 
else you are likely to become extremely unfortunate. 

The fact is that we are up against a serious situa- 
tion and time is of the essence. England may not be 
100 percent pure but we cannot take time out to 
qualify every reference to her with exceptions and 
conditional phrases as if we were Henry James dis- 
secting a soul. The chief thing is that England is 
fighting our battle. Mrs. Harrington refers to Harold 
Laski in connection with England’s admittedly im- 
perfect record in India. But Harold Laski, socialist 
though he is, sees that human liberty is lost if England 
does not win this war. That is not to say that Utopia 
will be established the next day if England does win 
it. But at least, if England wins, the road toward 
Utopia will be open (though it may be a longer road 
than some people suppose). If Germany wins not 
only will the road to Utopia be dynamited but the 
very mention of Utopia will be taboo. 


An Achievement in Church Ethics 


WE ONCE HEARD the suggestion made of a medal 
to be awarded to Unitarian individuals or churches for 
significant contributions to the life of the denomina- 
tions. 

The suggestion was heard and forgotten but it 
flashed back into our mind the other day when we 
read a story which appeared on January 18 in The 
Brooklyn Eagle. It is that Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky, 
minister of the Fourth Unitarian Church of Flatbush, 
has abandoned the custom of publishing the church’s 
year book through paid advertising. The suggestion 
that this be done came from the minister himself, and 
his argument in its favor was that advertising in the 
year book was not good business for those who did it, 
that the businessmen knew that it was not, and, there- 
fore, that the practice was a poorly disguised form of 
begging. 

Mr. Chworowsky explained, in this story, that the 
usual practice among churches using this scheme was 
to turn over the soliciting job to an advertising agency 
who got out the book and then gave the church a 
hundred copies and $100. This, he said, “has all the 
earmarks of a racket.’”’ The solicitation, of course, 
crosses denominational bounds, so that Roman Catho- 
lic businessmen are pressed to support an institution 
in which they do not believe and may even actively 
dislike. On the other hand, members of other churches 
or unbelievers who do wish to help a Unitarian church 
should do so voluntarily and openly. The story ends 
with this quotation from Mr. Chworowsky: 


If our little church, one of the very smallest in the 
community, cannot exist unless it sacrifices its dignity 
and surrenders its sense of ethical obligation by resorting 
to such practices of raising its budget, may God give 
me the strength to say to my board of trustees, “Let us 
close our doors. Better to die of financial malnutrition 
than to live by the unwilling and shabby charity of those 
who obviously neither need nor desire our services.” 


‘ Well, the medal we spoke of has not been estab- 
lished yet. But at least The Christian Register can 
congratulate Mr. Chworowsky on taking a significant 
and high stand on a matter where many churches— 


in our own and other denominations—are weak: that 
of financial honesty and a scorn of anything that 
savors of the shabby. 


“The Soul of the Bible” 


THE BEACON PRESS has just reissued ‘‘The Soul 
of the Bible: Being Selections from the Old and New 
Testaments and the Apocrypha Arranged as Syn- 
thetic Readings” edited by Ulysses G. B. Pierce. 
The present edition of a work which had sold 23,000 
copies since publication is printed on an extremely 
thin but strong and opaque paper and is bound in a 
flexible water-resisting cloth. This design, of course, 
is chosen that the book may be given to those in- 
dividuals who are being inducted into the national 
services. 

And it is a book well worth giving. People in 
general, today, do not read the Bible. And of these 
people the majority do not read it because to them the 
word Bible connotes a book printed in small type, two 
columns to the page, and lacking in continuity of in- 
terest. The various modern versions have done some- 
thing to change this picture but not enough. 

Here, on the other hand, is a well-printed book 
which makes from the material of the Bible a series of 
readings each one of which is a literary unit with a 
definite narrative or expository interest, a definite 
moral or spiritual theme. In its new format this book 
is worthy of a wide distribution. 


Two Occasions for Interchurch 
and Community Cooperation 


UNITARIAN MINISTERS will have during Febru- 
ary two occasions on which they can reach out into 
the lives of their communities. Those among them 
who wish to cooperate with members of other fellow- 
ships on these occasions may, through the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America and the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, obtain 
general information, service forms and other aids. 

The first of these occasions is Race Relations Sun- 
day which will be observed on February 9 as the 
initial step in dedicating the succeeding weeks to the 
observance of an “Interracial Brotherhood Month.” 
Probably one of the most glaring, obvious, and lam- 
entable limitations of “Christian fellowship” is that 
it is largely a white fellowship and, in the liberal 
wing of the Christian church, practically entirely a 
white fellowship. We feel sure that the Harlem 
Unitarian church has very few white members and we 
do more than feel, we know, that the white Unitarian 
churches of Boston have practically no Negro mem- 
bers. And yet we have in America not only a Negro 
but every other kind of race problem including that 
kindred problem of anti-Semitism (for that could 
hardly be called a race problem but has much in 
common with the race problem). To solve those 
problems not on paper but in reality, fellowship is the 
prime necessity. To create that fellowship in its 
highest terms is at once the privilege and duty of the 
church. 

Brotherhood Week is sponsored by the National 
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Conference of Christians and Jews. It is the week of 
Washington’s Birthday, and President Roosevelt has 
already issued a call to his countrymen to use the 
week as an occasion to ‘“‘purge our hearts of all in- 
tolerance and to bind all our citizens in a common 
loyalty.” No more logical center for the observance 
of this week in any community could be imagined 
than the Unitarian church. . 

The celebration would, of course, be managed by 
cochairmen of the three great faiths, Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish. Besides meetings in churches, 
and library and other educational exhibits, public 
dinners and mass meetings will be the media for the 
celebration. 

A specific feature of this year’s Brotherhood 
Week will be the citation, for his distinguished ser- 
vices to group cooperation and interfaith under- 
standing, of Chief Justice_of the Supreme Court, 
Charles Evans Hughes. 


Layman Gives, Minister 
Receives, Communion 


PRESIDENT ELIOT told this incident to the editor 
of The Christian Register and added the comment that 
it was possibly unique in the annals of the denomina- 
tion. 

He preached on the first Sunday of the new 
year in All Souls’ Church, New York. Dr. Simons 
had been called away at short notice, and as the 
church did not know, for a time, who would fill the 
pulpit, and as the first Sunday of the year was one on 
which they held a Communion service, they had 
_ asked their senior deacon to conduct it. When Dr. 
Eliot came to the church they told him this and asked 
if he, being a minister, did not wish to take over the 
conduct of the Communion service. But Dr. Eliot 
preferred not to interfere with their previous arrange- 
ment and so, when he had finished the regular service, 
he left the chancel, seated himself in a pew and re- 
ceived the Communion from a layman. 

This, of course, would have startled any Episco- 
palian or Roman Catholic if he had entered the church 
and seen it happen. Even many Unitarians doubt- 
less feel that Communion lacks a certain legitimacy 
or power or something like that if it is not adminis- 
tered by a duly ordained minister. Indeed, just when 
Dr. Eliot told us this story, an article by a minister 
was in the mails on its way to our office. And in its 
first paragraph we read that a group of college students 
who meet for religious purposes asked its writer to 
give them Communion. When he asked them why 
one of their own group did not do it, they replied, 
“Oh, we wouldn’t feel right if we didn’t have an or- 
dained minister.” That feeling, of course, will be 
recognized in the letter in the Family Circle in this 
issue, written by a Unitarian minister who is leaving 
our fellowship to become an Episcopalian. 

It is a feeling which is easily explicable but psy- 
chologically and historically it is unjustified. First, 
in terms of our own and similar communions: the 
minister is a layman, called by other laymen to minis- 
ter to them. He holds an office but he has not ac- 
quired any supernatural status. 
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But the feeling is apparently unjustified, even in 
terms of the historic Catholic church. During the 
past quarter century a number of European scholars 
have pointed out references, in medieval songs, poems 
and narratives, to the custom of Spanish, French, 
German and Italian knights or soldiers, upon entering 
battle, of confessing to a near relative or close friend, 
and then receiving from that friend, Holy Communion, 
using earth or grass as the sacred element. . Occa- 
sionally bread which had been blessed at the altar 
was carried along for this purpose—but this pain 
bénit was not, of course, the actual Host, consecrated 
as such. However, as a rule, even the blessing of a 
priest was not asked in this rite. The whole thing was 
a lay transaction, and in some cases it took place ina 
body of fighting men where priests were available. 
Meanwhile the rite was not only permitted but it was 
performed in an orthodox manner. If grass was used 
the blade was broken into three pieces because in the 
ecclesiastical rite the priest broke the wafer into 
three pieces. 

In connection with this custom, which spanned 
the whole period of the earlier and later Middle Ages, 
two interesting observations have been made. The 
first is that using earth for this private and humble 
form of the Communion service is probably based on 
the very primitive belief that the earth was in fact the 
body of a giant god. If we change that to goddess 
it is, of course, true. The earth very literally is the 
Mother-Goddess from whom we have all come—and 
to whom we shall return. 

The second observation—but here we should 
rather say theory—was first set forth by a German 
scholar. He thought that the Old French and later 
English phrase, “to bite the dust,’’ and the German 
phrase, to “‘bite the grass,’’ were verbal reminders of 
this rite: that originally to bite the dust meant to 
partake of this Communion. The reason the phrase 
later came to mean violent death was because, always 
in the minstrels’ songs and almost always in the actual 
battles, the rite was administered just before meeting 
violent death. A picturesque theory—to say nothing 
of the opportunity for a gentle jest at the expense of 
our president by asking him if he knew that he had 
bitten the dust on his visit to New York. But un- 
fortunately, from that angle, an American scholar, 
J. D. M. Ford, who wrote on this subject in the “‘Pro- 
ceedings of the Modern Language Association of 
America” (Vol. 20), after tracing similar expressions 
back to pre-Christian sources, gives it as his opinion 
that the religious explanation is unnecessary. The 
fact that people who fall in battle and die in great 
pain may literally bite the earth, is in his opinion, a. 
sufficient explanation. 

Leaving then the side issue, let us come back to 
our starting point. It seems that while the actual 
experience of a minister receiving Communion from a. 
layman in a Unitarian church may be unique, the point 
of view which made the episode possible is far from 
unique; is, indeed, universal. When we see laymen 
receiving confession and giving Communion, in the 
early Middle Ages, and doing so with at least the tacit 
consent of the Catholic church itself—for the custom 
would not have lasted if it had ever been forbidden— 
we must be impressed with the extraordinary power of 


simple, natural piety and the vitality of the layman’s 
instinctive conviction that in religion he is able to 
make his own approach to God. Thus our own ability 
—as Unitarians—to receive the sacrament from a 


layman, shocking though it be to a “sacramentalist,’’ 
is not a newly-acquired virtue or an idiosyncrasy, 
but the outcropping of a religious habit that is perhaps 
as old as Christianity itself. 


Concerning The Sins of the Liberals 


A sermon preached by the rabbi of Temple Sinai, 
Boston, before the Plymouth and Bay Conference on the 
occasion of the 100th anniversary of the dedication of the 
First Parish Meeting House, Duxbury, Mass. 


MINDFUL AS I AM of the high privilege that is 
mine in preaching the 100th anniversary sermon of 
the dedication of this shrine, I must, nevertheless, con- 
fess to you that I am expiating my sins this moment. 
“T recall my sins this day.’”’ They have caught up 
with me. 

Last July it was my good fortune to be a Shoaler. 
I participated in the conference on Star Island. The 
congeniality, the friendly, sincere, intimate good fel- 
lowship, the frank and sympathetic meeting of minds 
on that rugged island, broke down my natural re- 
luctance to be a Satan.- I found myself discussing re- 
ligious matters rather freely, perhaps too freely, cer- 
tainly too freely for my own good. One evening be- 
fore a cheerful fire in the parsonage some dozen would- 
be-apostles, who were not very sure of their gospel, 
were talking. The problems, anxieties, perplexities 
and high hopes of young, earnest, but uncertain, 
preachers were being tossed about. I found that my 
problems and yours were not only akin but inter- 
twined. You and JI, in our respective sanctuaries, 
were struggling with the same issues. I found my- 
self among colleagues in the realm of liberal religicn. 
I talked more than I should have—here too sharing a 
common fault of preachers. I found fault freely. I 
believe your minister, Mr. John Laws, was with us. 
Heisherenow. Iam here, because he was there. 

The subject that Mr. Laws assigned to me when 
he invited me to preach this afternoon—with your 
sanction, I hope, for his own good—is “If I were a 
Unitarian.”’ In giving me the subject he wanted me 
to assume once again the role of the accuser and find 
fault with you. I asked to be excused from so un- 
gracious a task. There is in my heart too much af- 
fection and esteem for you and for what you represent 
as Unitarians to play the part of a scold, even if it be a 
prophetic scold. But I did agree—how rashly, re- 
mains to be seen—to search my heart with you as fel- 
low liberal religionists on the status of liberal religion 
today. That I can do without finding fault with you 
alone; that is my fault and the fault of my people 
as well as yours, and that is the fault of many the world 
over. The collapse of liberalism in our time, par- 
ticularly of liberal religion, is one of the major trage- 
dies of our time. I am not finding fault with you 
Unitarians; as one who shares your vision and your 
turn of mind and most of your liberalistic loyalties, I 
search my heart with you. I am therefore addressing 
myself to “The Sins of the Liberals.”’ 

How much this theme is a searching of heart, 
you will gather from the fact that what I mean to say 
to you this afternoon, I said to my congregation on 


Beryl D. Cohon 


the most solemn night in the calendar of the syna- 
gogue. The sermon I am preaching now is a sermon 
I preached on our Day of Atonement only a few weeks 
ago. ‘There is no intention of finding fault; there is 
here personal contrition. 

In the name of liberalism we have sinned deep 
and grievous sins. Our world is in ruins today. All 
that civilized men love and cherish has been degraded. 
An evil spirit is loose in the world. Blood and tears 
soak our sad earth. Nothing once held sacred has 
been spared. Poor, blind, old John Milton has been 
knocked off his lofty pedestal. And that is symbolic. 
St. Paul’s of London is more than a building. Here 
is everything that is majestic and lofty in man’s search 
for the sacred, bombarded in the night with scientific 
precision. We liberals helped bring this about. 

We liberals have been the first to surrender to 
the scientific savages when they went on a rampage. 
We have been among the first to drop the treasures of 
the spirit and beat a hasty retreat under a smoke 
screen of verbiage. It is the liberal professors, the 
liberal journalists, the liberal preachers who were the 
first to strike a bargain with the forces of evil. What- 
ever resistance has come has come from the ranks of 
the conservative religionists. 

I am fully aware that these are harsh words. 
Perhaps they sound unfair to some of you. I do not 
mean to be unfair. To me what I am saying is not 
only harsh but tragic, for I believe it is true. Ask 
yourself, for example, where are the leaders of Euro- 
pean liberalism of several years ago. A few of them 
are sanctifying their causes with martyrdom in con- 
centration camps; a few of them are in exile. But 
where are the vast majority of them? Most of them 
have become quite zealous champions of the tyrants 
that undid them. Why did the liberal professors sur- 
render their classes so readily? Why did the liberal 
journalists surrender their presses with hardly a fight? 
Why did the liberal preachers bend their knees and 
bow their heads before the new baalim of totalitarian- 
ism? 

Liberalism, as we have known it, has been a 
broken staff. We leaned on it and it only pierced our 
hands. We liberals have been tested in the fires of 
adversity and been found wanting. Will you consider 
with me what I call the sins of the liberals? 


First, our liberalism has been negative. It has 
been satisfied in being negative. It did not achieve a 
positive, integrated program of its own. No system 
of moral idealism can thrive on mere disbelief. We 
cannot raise a sturdy generation of men and women 
on the thin soup of negation. Taking things apart 
and denying them is important enough. ‘There is 
a time when we must uproot and destroy. But there 
is a time, also, when we must build and plant, and put 
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things together again, if we are to have a roof over 
our heads. Liberals have been notoriously weak in 
that. Most of us liberals have achieved a state of 
paralysis by analysis. 

Their reasoning is perfect, 

Their proofs are plain as paint; 

They have but one weakness— 

They can not make a saint. 


A second weakness in the life and conduct of the 
liberals has been that they have peddled panaceas. 
They have followed every crack-brained messiah. 
Too much of our liberalism has been one cure-all 
or another. Catchwords, shibboleths, an economic 
formula, a political theory, are trumpeted in the name 
of liberalism. Hence much of our defunct liberalism 
has been a matter of verbiage. Perhaps that is why 
liberals delight in passing resolutions. If salvation 
were wrought by resolutions we would all be among 
the pure and upright in the celestial realms by this 
time. 

We must note a third weakness in our liberalism. 
We have sought to solve deep, complicated problems, 
very much bedeviled by human nature, by merely 
reorganizing the external pattern of society. We 
have sought to call a world into being by merely re- 
shifting the furniture, forgetting that with the re- 
organization of society must go a regeneration of man. 
The resolutions that we have passed in the meetings 
of the liberals, the speeches we have heard—perhaps 


made—in the forums of the liberals, the articles we - 


have read. in the liberal press have dealt practically 
exclusively with the external forms of society—with 
politics, with economics, with institutions, with or- 
ganizations. We have not heard much of the re- 
generation of man, of reconditioning men and women 
emotionally, giving them a disciplined scale of values, 
requiring self-sacrifice and strong loyalties. We lib- 
erals have done what our conservative and orthodox 
fathers did in their times: we quarreled with people 
over matters of belief and doctrine. We forget that 
the test of a man’s idealism is not his creed but his 
deed. 

This leads me to the fourth sin with which we 
liberals must charge ourselves. We have been insist- 
ing on our rights and our liberties, forgetting éom- 
pletely our responsibilities. All rights entail duties. 
Liberty imposes responsibility. We liberals have been 
demanding our rights and liberties; we have not said 
much of our responsibilities. We have evolved a 
system of rights without obligations. We have 
scorned the word “duty” as being outmoded, old- 
fashioned. We have made a one-way street of our 
rights and our liberties—our way! 

We in the camps of liberal religion know it in full 
and tragic measure. The weakest churches and syna- 
gogues today are the liberal ones. The more liberal 
they are the weaker they are. Liberalism has been 
degraded in many quarters into a polite nodding of the 
head in agreement with every notion, and an aloofness 
from personal participation in the hard work of 
the world. 


These, I believe, are the basic weaknesses in our 
popular liberalism; but they are the faults not of 
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liberalism as such but of liberals. After all, liberalism 
is as good and as bad, as wise and as foolish, as lofty 
and as mean as are the men who champion it. Lib- 
eralism is not embodied in resolutions nor in conference 
records nor in books, but in the hearts and minds of 
men. It is the turn of our minds, the bent of our 
souls, the level of our thinking and living. With 
small-minded men no redeeming liberalism is possible; 
with craven, self-seeking men, liberalism becomes 
sheer opportunism and a shirking of personal re- 
sponsibility. Too many professionals are interpreting 
the oracles of liberalism in studied, calculating oratory 
with their eyes upon the galleries. 

I am speaking of the weaknesses of liberalism 
not because I wish to discredit it. I consider myself a 
liberal. I hope I am equal to some of the requirements 
it makes of its devotees. I am convinced that the 
fate of the world is in the hands of the liberals. The 
salvation of the world isin our camps. Our liberalism 
must be strong and victorious, integrated, positive, 
equal to the challenge of the day. We must therefore 
breathe new life and new faith into our liberalism, 
fitting it to the desperate needs of our time. 

We need not enter into any academic discussion 
as to what we mean by liberalism. This is not the 
place nor the time for academic dissertations. Suffice 
it to note that liberalism seeks to emphasize the free, 
morally responsible man as the highest good. Primary 
is man—man the free, enlightened, rational human 
being capable of greatness. In government liberalism 
would have the government minister to man—govern- 
ing by consent of the governed. In economics, in 
sociology, in commerce, in industry, liberalism would 
uphold man as the highest good and the first consid- 
eration. Any system that allows wealth to accumulate 
and men to decay is bad. In religion liberalism would 
emancipate man of entrenched ecclesiasticism, free 
him from primitive taboos and release his creative 
imagination as the child of God in search of the sacred. 
Liberalism is thus essentially spiritual, moral; it em- 
phasizes kindness and forbearance. It draws an ever 
larger and larger circle to embrace more and more of 
the children of man. It is impatient with all that 
binds and restricts and divides. Hence liberalism 
holds the cup of salvation. We are in desperate need 
of this redeeming liberalism. 

If we are to check its weaknesses and make lib- 
eralism a strong, creative force, we must invest it with 
at least two qualities. 

First, we must give it roots. One of the reasons 
why liberalism has been weak and ineffective is that 
it has not had its feet firmly on the ground. His eyes 
upon the stars, the liberal has. fallen into every pit 
before him, and they have been many. It lacked 
historic backgrounds, it lacked tradition. 

We liberals have not dealt wisely with our re- 
spective traditions. We have peeled off layer after 
layer till there was nothing left. We stripped our- 
selves naked of all the vestments of faith. Logically 
we were right; psychologically we were amateurs. 
We have staked our destiny on a syllogism, ignoring 
human nature. We have pitched the emotions out — 
of our houses of worship with a pitchfork. 

Liberalism needs tradition, and tradition is only 
the accumulated experience of a people. I am not 


asking for an indiscriminate use of tradition. I do 
not admit the supernatural claims of tradition. There 
are good and bad traditions, there are wise and foolish 
uses of tradition. But we liberals had better relearn 
the positive values of tradition, learn that there is 
some good in it. After all, tradition is only the 
memories of the yesterdays, and not everything that 
we knew yesterday should be forgotten or relegated 
toa history book. Much of it should live and function 
in our lives today. Weare not like Zeus, fully sprung 
from the head of a goddess. We are the children of 
yesterday. We must not lose our memories. 

Tradition gives us a steadying background. It is 
the reserve water supply for times of drought. It has 
been observed that while the grass perishes and fields 
are scorched in periods of drought, the leaves upon 
the trees usually remain green. Why? Because 
grass has thin, short roots, whereas the leaves on the 
trees are sustained by the roots of the trees sunk deep 
in the earth. We liberals had better sink our roots 
deep into the soil of a great moral tradition if we are 
to survive the drought. 

We must bring to our liberalism a second quality. 
We must bring to it a full measure of personal re- 
sponsibility. Liberalism is as strong and as weak as 
are the people who profess it. We cannot expect to 
build mighty forces of liberalism with weak, confused, 
opportunistic men and women. “You can not carve 
rotten wood,” says a Chinese proverb. Liberals must 


learn to make sacrifices. When we liberals are ready 
to be martyrs for what we hold dear—at least as 
much as our conservative fathers were for their 
causes—then our liberalism will be a telling force in 
the world. Not till then. We speak of “social 
justice” and “social idealism.’’ These are impera- 
tive, of course. But we liberals had better begin em- 
phasizing personal justice and personal idealism. 
That will give meaning and validity to our professions. 


I am speaking frankly and candidly with you. 
As I said at the outset, these weaknesses are not 
peculiar to you nor to me nor to any one liberal group. 
I believe all of us liberals are guilty of these. 

“Ye are the salt of the earth. But if the salt 
lose its savor, wherewith shall it be salted?” 

Some time ago I read the story of a watchman at 
a railroad crossing who was summoned to court on a 
charge of neglecting his duty. Two trains collided at 
his crossing. He failed to give the proper signals, it 
was charged. Heswore under oath that he had swung 
his lantern in the prescribed manner, but the engineers 
paid no attention to him. After the trial he con- 
fessed that while he did perform his duty and did 
swing the lantern, there was no light in his lantern. 
The wind had blown out the light. 

As we go about our teaching. and preaching and 
church or synagogue routine, let us make sure that 
we are not swinging a dead lantern. 


Religion and This Particular War 


The author is minister of the Community Church of 
Boston, Mass. 

IT IS A COMMON BELIEF that religion should be 
concerned with war in general and therefore any effort 
to discover its relationship to this war is to accommo- 
date it to the practical, the immediate, the present 
and thus bring it down to the level of this world. 
Religionists have always condemned this practice, at 
least after a particular war. They have pointed out 
the elements common to all war and found them evil. 
They have been right. Religion is the celebration of 
the law of love, it is the worship of the highest values 
known to man, it is the revelation that forgiveness is 
the only path to reconciliation and salvation. War 
is always wrong because it is always unnecessary. 
War is always sin because it is always the fruit of 
choice—of human will. The church can never fail 
to point this out, to teach it to the multitudes. When 
it ceases to do this it ceases to be the church. 
We men on earth, however, are citizens of two 

worlds. There is the world of moral possibility—the 
consciousness of which is the foundation of conscience 
—the cause of remorse when we have committed trea- 
son and failed to actualize that which was potential. 
Hence this common belief that religion should always 
be concerned with war in general. 

Weare also citizens of a second world—a world of 
moral failure. This is the world our own hands have 
built. It is not a world of potentiality but a world of 
actuality. It is the consciousness of this world which 


~ come will cast another map. 
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makes men fight and teaches us that even religion 
must be concerned with war in particular. 

This is the only war we have now. We might 
wait until this war has passed into the limbo of his- 
tory and thus become part of war in general. It isa 
fact, however, that we never do this because we human 
beings are possessed of a dual citizenship. The world 
we might have made and the world we did make. 
There is no escape from this dilemma. If we travel, 
we must carry two passports. 

This is the war we have. Yesterday it was a 
different war. If there be war tomorrow it will be 
another one. The causes will be different, the blood 
which feeds its engines will not be the same, the out- 
It is precisely because 
religion is as real as humanity that it is concerned with 
this war as well as those of yesterday. It too cannot 
escape if it would live. For religion to pass by on the 
other side would be as immoral as were the priest and 
Levite, both of whom failed to act as the Samaritan. 
There is no neutrality. We take sides even when we 
don’t. Our action or our inaction affects the out- 
come. This is the first principle of moral responsi- 
bility which religion ignores at its own peril. 

Force is the stuff of existence. It must be exer- 
cised. Religion calls attention to the fact that force 
has levels and qualities of expression. There is moral 
force, the pressure of opinion; there is economic force; 
there is force which is violent and bloody. It is the 
task of the church and of religion to transform the 
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force which is violent into force which is economic and 
that again into force which is moral. This is achieved 
by bringing to bear on the evil which force would 
eradicate, moral or economic force in sufficient 
quantity at the right time. Time and amount are 
factors in the creation of quality. A gentle push will 
deflect an object, a punch will kill it. 

All over the world the moral elements, the men 
of good will have tried to transform the lower form of 
force into a higher one. The philosophy of leagues of 
nations, of boycotts, embargoes, economic assistance, 
were all methods of achieving results which if applied 
at the right time and in large enough quantity would 
have brought defeat to the evils which are today threat- 
ening all civilization. The path of the history of this 
decade is strewn with the missed opportunities of 
destroying at their sources, fascism, racialism, national- 
ism, nazism.and militarism. This war is the result of 
our failure. Because we failed, we fight. Or rather, 
they are fighting. 


Echoes of Failure 


The call for aid in the form of supplies by the 
English people and the Chinese people who are resist- 
ing by armed force the attack of international fascism 
is but the echo of our failure and the failure of millions 
of others to accept the principle of moral realism. 
To answer that call is not for us to march to war, but 
rather to accept their sacrifice for our mutual guilt. 

Fascism must go ahead. 
to stop would mean its end. We failed to stop it 
with force on the level of nonviolence. It is now being 
stopped with a different kind of force. To give way 
before it is to continue to assist it as we have been 
doing in every case which presented an opportunity 
to destroy it. Failure to act then was immoral. 
Failure to act now is to regularize our international 
immorality. 

It is not necessary to call for blood, nor to ask 
men to kill, nor to die. They do it gladly. They 
will continue to do it. That is the plain fact. Men 
do now as they always have, they accept citizenship in 
the world of moral failure—the world which our own 
hands have built. It is too late now to ask for other 
means to achieve the task. The means which they 
take are the means which we have all created. They 
are the only means left to them now, if not as yet, to 
us. 

Religion does not weep for the past. In the midst 
of darkness it sees the glimmer of light, in the midst of 
madness it sees sanity. Out of the chaos it would 
bring order, out of evil, the good. 

The world will never be the same. Change is the 
officer of the day. The task of religion is to assist 
that change and guide it so that the world of moral 
possibility will take the place of moral failure. In 
the process of the defense of Britain it is possible that 
fascism will be stopped and the men of good will, the 
democratic and religious forces of Germany, Italy, 
Spain and France will rise to power and put away for- 
ever the evils of anti-Semitism, of nationalism and of 
slavery which now prevail. It is possible that in order 
to defend democracy in Britain and in the United 
States it will be necessary to transform the economic 
life and political life of the people so that liberty, 
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It cannot stop. For it - 


equality and fraternity will be more real than ever 
before. It may be that Britain, in order to win the 
support necessary for existence, will have to free India 
and release the colonial peoples from imperialism. 
For our own democratic security it may be necessary 
to us to cause the republics of South America to be- 
come republican in fact as well as in name. In the 
tremendous population shifts now going on in the 
British Isles due to air raids, in the mixing of the 
classes in the country, in the subways and air-raid 
shelters, there is the stuff of social dynamite which 
may release the native impulses of good long held 
prisoner in the human heart. 

Religion sees these possibilities and would assist 
in their fulfillment. It is this war which religion faces. 
It is out of this situation that religion must resurrect 
its values and rebuild its personalities. It is out of 
this war that religion must find again its world of 
moral possibilities. There is no other war. There is 
no other time. All we ever had was now. We must 
catch it before it becomes lost. In fact it is the world 
of moral possibility which is ever yearning for com- 
pletion which directs us and stirs us to transform that 
other world of failure. Two worlds ever trying to be 
one. ‘Two souls in man ever striving for unity. This 
is life’s dynamic. Without this effort to come to- 
gether there would be no movement or growth. Asin 
a split personality there would be no achievement. In 
this very nature of the universe itself there lies our 
ground for hope. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
The Dream 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


THE OTHER DAY I was looking at one of those old, 
old maps of strange places in the earth—places which 
men had not yet explored, but from which came tales 
of danger, fear and magic. There would be a forest 
drawn in onespot, and by it would be written: “Here be 
dragons and all manner of fearsome beasts.’” An un- 
charted sea would bear the legend: ‘‘Here be sirens; 
here be mermaids; here be great whales and giant two- 
headed fish.’”’ And again: “Here be great desert, and 
here do lie many bones, bleached.” 

It was fascinating; and I fell to thinking how 
maps are now—how most of the world is known and 
open—how vast ice fields defy men no longer and only 
a few of the highest mountain peaks remain untrodden. 
The world no longer has giants and dragons and laby- 
rinths and sirens and mermaids. There was a touch 
of gloom in my reflection on this fact; and I fell asleep 
—it being the time of day appointed for brief slumber. 
And I had a most curious dream. I am well aware 
that there is no bore like the bore who insists on telling 
you his dream; but this dream had so much of re- 
markable significance that I cannot help thinking it 
should stir you as it stirred me. ; 

It seemed that I was still looking at a map; but I 
was high above it—as in the air. It seemed that the 
shape and contour of the map I looked down upon 
was very familiar; and suddenly I knew it was the very 
place I lived in; it was Boston, Greater Boston. But 
the houses had peculiar roofs—peculiar because upon 


them, as upon my old map, were written words of 
description. 

I read: “Here be fear. Here be poverty. Here be 
danger. Here be those who have no heart. In this 
place lieth courage. Within these walls dwelleth no- 
bility. Here be great skill which hath no market. 
Here be talent which hath not been called to use.”’ 

And then I saw large buildings, and upon their 
wide roofs was written: ‘‘Herein are the young being 
trained for the uncharted world.” And—as is the 
way of dreams—the map tore itself open, and I looked 
through the roof of one of the buildings and saw a 
wonderful thing. 

It was a kind of school, which had cupboards and 
shelves full of weapons—shining swords, powerful 
bombs and stores of dynamite. And every weapon 
was labeled: ‘‘Here be the good weapon against men’s 
greed. Here be the true answer to the enemies of 
peaceful living. Here be the stout sword to hack a 
way through the forest of great ignorance. Here be 
dynamite to remove mighty superstitions.” 

I was very astonished. 

And I saw teachers go to these cupboards and 
take out swords, bombs, guns and dynamite; and as 
these things reached the persons they were intended 
for, they were no longer in the form of weapons; they 
had become ideas. And I saw those who were stupid 
and refused to accept a new idea; and those who were 
ignorant and refused to believe; and those who strug- 
gled like heroes to grasp the weapon which was an 
idea; and those who grappled like warriors with the 
idea which was as dynamite to blow up old super- 
stitions; and those who tried to get by without any 
idea at all. 

And as I looked, I longed to shout out that only 
by struggling with the new big idea would the old 
map be changed and the new world charted. I longed 
to cry out to those who were frittering away their 
time, to those who were refusing to learn, to those 
who were sitting comfortably and stupidly, that they 
must rise and seize their idea; for only so could we 
all wipe away those signs: ‘Here be fear. Here be 
poverty. Here be wasting talents. Here be greed. 
Here be slaughter.” 

And, as I began to cry out, I woke up. But | 
still feel like erying out—to you. 


Two Lenten Manuals 


In our next issue we hope to review the Lenten manuals— 
there are two of them this year, the first being by Dr. W. Walde- 
mar W. Argow, and the second by Mrs. S. Robert Mayer-Oakes 
and Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, ‘‘Life Goes On and On,”’ which is 
compiled for the use of children from nine to fifteen. Dr. Ar- 
gow’s manual is entitled ‘Victorious Living” and it is already on 
sale at the Beacon Bookshop, 25 Beacon Street, at five cents a 


copy. 


Minister and Newspaperman 


Rev. Edward H. Cotton, minister of the Unitarian church, 
Florence, Mass., writes a regular feature article for The Spring- 
field Sunday Republican. Mr. Cotton formerly was associate 
editor of The Christian Register and director of publicity for the 
American Unitarian Association. He is author of half a dozen 
‘books. 


The President Comments : 


Too Much or Too Little ? 


A FEW DAYS AGO, I talked with two men—both of 
them loyal Unitarian laymen of the finest kind— 
about the current appeal of the Unitarian Service 
Committee for $35,000 before May. Their comments 
were diametrically opposite to each other. One said, 
“You are asking altogether too much, in view of our 
small numbers and the flood of appeals we all are 
getting.”’ The other said, “You are asking for an 
absurdly small amount, in view of the record of work 
already accomplished and the tremendous needs the 
Service Committee can meet.”’ 

Both were right. Last May the Service Com- 
mittee asked for $25,000 and got it. In November, a 
second appeal was issued for $35,000, and it now 
looks as though that amount can be raised before 
next May. In a period of 12 months, Unitarians will 
have $60,000 for this one purpose, which is an amaz- 
ing and most gratifying achievement. Undoubtedly, 
the year beginning next May will bring appeals from 
the Service Committee for an even larger total. For 
Unitarians, these are big figures, especially when you 
remember that our gifts to the Service Committee 
must be in addition to what we give to the Red Cross 
and all the other major appeals. 

But these are also small figures, when you con- 
sider the program of the Service Committee. I have 
kept in close and constant touch with the workings of 
the committee, and I have had access to all the reports 
from the field. It is my sincere and considered opinion 
that the committee could spend ten times the amount 
asked for with an effectiveness that would amply 
justify such generosity. When the whole story can 
be told—as some day it surely must be—those who 
read it will, I believe, agree that the amounts asked 
for have been “absurdly small.’’ 

One chief reason for the success of the work 
which the committee has undertaken, both at home 
and abroad, has been the consistent policy of securing 
highly expert and competent representatives in the 
field and then giving them complete freedom to, deal 
with problems as they arise. There has been an ab- 
solute minimum of red tape and a corresponding 
maximum of flexibility in the actual work which the 
committee has sponsored. Our representatives have 
been left free to try experiments, to break new ground, 
to meet unpredictable emergencies, to match their 
wits against new difficulties unhampered by rigid re- 
strictions. For inaugurating this policy, and for 
consistently adhering to it, the committee deserves 
the highest praise. 

In Lisbon, in Marseille, in army training camps 
at home, in the hearts of hundreds of refugees, the 
name of the Unitarian Service Committee has come 
to mean “religion at. work.’’ Already the effect of 
this upon our own churches has been sufficient to 
warrant the belief that as this work grows our Uni- 
tarian faith will grow. This is now the spearhead of 
our Unitarian advance, the promise for our future. 

F. M.E. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Feeding European 
Democracies 


To the Editor: 

Mrs. Sears and I cannot help feeling that 
you made a mistake in turning down Mr. 
Hoover’s request. We realize Hitler might 
seize some of the food supplies but wouldn’t 
it be time enough to refuse to send them 
when he begins to do so? 

Such help as Mr. Hoover and the Friends 
committee propose would certainly win 
us many friends besides those who were fed 
end might help us to prevent another 
Versailles Treaty. 

T.B. Sears. 

Valejo, Calif. 


Night Letters and 
Hungry Children 


To the Editor: 

Iam exceedingly sorry, as a Unitarian, 
that you saw fit to announce your receipt 
of Mr. Hoover’s night letter asking the aid 
of Unitarians for feeding the starving of 
Europe among the Irresponsibilities in 
the December 15th issue of The Register. 
For many Unitarians, I am sure, the irre- 
sponsibility will not seem to have been on 
Mr. Hoover’s part. Mr. Hoover will not 
think very well of American Unitarians, 
and perhaps many will agree with him, 
when he reacs public acknowledgment of 
his night letter, not in a dignified an- 
nouncement or a fair editorial, as might 
be expected, but among the “jokes’’ on 
the last page. This is unworthy of The 
Christian Register. 

For some this subject of feeding the 
starving of Europe’s five small democracies 
may be so ridiculous as to be humorous, 
but for many of us it is a subject of great 
seriousness. First The Register laughed at 
the proposal to feed the hungry of Europe 
(with food paid for by themselves, by the 
way), then on January Ist it printed the 
negative and propaganda-tinged point of 
view. of the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion. Perhaps now you will call the at- 
tention of Unitarians to the following 
letter, signed by some of Chicago’s leading 
liberal clergymen. 

(Mr. Harrington proceeds to quote the 
letter which The Christian Register has al- 
ready printed on page 36, in the issue of 
January 15.) 

The majority of the men who prepared 
this statement were Unitarian ministers, 
and nine of the signers were Unitarian 
ministers of Chicago. All of the men, 
without exception, are, I believe, pro- 
British in their sympathies. The safe- 
guards enumerated above are practically 
the same as those included in the Hoover 
plan, though the Hoover plan is a little 
more strict and rigorous. The feeling of 
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all was that more harm than good will be 
done to both Great Britain and the cause of 
democracy if these millions of people are 
allowed to starve. 
Donald Harrington. 
Chicago, Ill. 


(Our remark in the Irresponsibilities re- 
garding Mr. Hoover’s night letter was not 
intended as an acknowledgment of it, but 
as a comment on it. Considering that the 
U. S. mails could have brought Mr. 
Hoover’s communication from New York 
to our desk in about the same time and at 
a fraction of the cost we felt a certain re- 
sentment at what seemed to be one more 
instance of what the late Thorstein Veblen 
used to call conspicuous and useless ex- 
penditure—indulged in for the sake of im- 
pressing people.—Ed.) 


“Now It COULD 
Be Told” 


To the Editor: 

One of the immediate effects of the pres- 
ent war-psychosis which is being built up 
in America is the growing inability of 
people to see that there are two sides to 
almost all questions. We are beginning to 
see Great Britain as all white and Germany 
as all black, and if we don’t yet see them 
this way, we are beginning to talk as 
though we did. One nation is the hero- 
nation, fighting a spiritual battle, the other 
is a nation of aggressors and liars, if not of 
fiends. Anyone associated with the hero 
automatically becomes a hero (even if it 
be dictator-controlled Greece), and anyone 
associated with the villain automatically 
becomes a villain. I do not like to criticize 
anyone, and I particularly dislike criticiz- 
ing anyone when he is down, but sometimes 
I think that such criticism is one of the 
only means of helping to maintain our 
national sanity here in America. 

For instance, I feel that people who 
think that Great Britain is all-right in this 
war should read up on the problem of in- 
dependence for India. How can Great 
Britain have the cheek to say that she is 
fighting for self-determination of peoples, 
and for the rights of the weak against the 
strong. Mr. Harold Laski’s most recent 
book has a very interesting section on this 
subject. 

Further, I was most interested by an 
article some weeks ago in The Christian 
Register entitled “‘Now It Can Be Told,”’ by 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter. This article de- 
scribes a magnificent piece of work per- 
formed by Dr. and Mrs. Dexter for the 
Unitarian Service Committee, the freeing 
of about 1500 Czech political prisoners 
from prisons and concentration camps in 
Hungary where they were living under 
tragic and intolerable conditions. Dr. and 
Mrs. Dexter secured their release primarily, 


I gather, by warning that American sym-~ 
_pathy for Hungary would be alienated 


were the facts known. But now that 
Hungary has joined the Axis, under pres- 
sure of course, pressure which any nation 
as small as Hungary, and with as long a 
frontier with Germany, would not success- 
fully withstand, now it can be told, and 
American sympathy can be alienated. I 
am anxious that American sympathy for 
Hungary may not be alienated. I am sorry 
for the poor Czech refugees who were dy- 
ing in Hungarian prisons, and I am sorry 
for the Hungarians who so confined them, 
but I submit that that sort of thing has 
been going on for a long time. Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary were for years po- 
litical enemies. Czechoslovakia was a 
member of the Little Entente, which was 
aimed almost exclusively against Hungary. 
There have been Hungarian prisoners in 
Czech concentration camps during the last 
20 years. One of the best books describing 
how “democratic’’ Czechoslovakia treated 
her Hungarian political prisoners is ‘‘The 
Hungarian Minorities in the Succession 
States” by Sir Robert Gower, member of 
the House of Commons of the British 
Parliament. This book was published in 
London in 1937, and I shall quote a few 
passages, not to criticize Czechoslovakia, 
who struggled valiantly for democracy and 
is now prostrate and unable to reply, but 
for the sake of showing that neither Hun- 
gary nor Czechoslovakia was all-black or 
all-white. 

“The Czechs flatter themselves that 
Czechoslovakia is the perfect type of demo- 
cratic State. A republic in name, it is an 
oppressive oligarchy in fact. Whereas 
there are no minority political prisoners in 
Hungary, the prisons of Czechoslovakia 
are crowded with them. There is ample 
proof that Czechoslovakia is far from be- 
ing the land of liberty and democracy 
that the Czechs delight in representing it 
to be. Their treatment of the Hungarian 
minority is strangely at variance with 
their fervid professions of loyalty to demo- 
cratic principles. However cautious and 
circumspect a Hungarian may be, he can- 
not be certain how long he will remain at 
liberty; for scarcely a day passes without 
the arrest of one or two Hungarians on the 
most frivolous pretexts. Since 1933 the 


Hungarian minority has been subjected to- 


relentless persecution, reminiscent of the 
early years of thé Republic.” 

Then follows a long list of specific cases 
giving names, dates and places of impris- 
onment. The Czech government through 
the years deprived members of the Hun- 
garian minority, not only of their political 
rights, subjecting them to a most rigorous 
censorship, but also of the most funda- 
mental economic and educational rights, 
guaranteed by the Minority Treaty. Dr. 
Dexter says nothing about this. 

I have many friends in Czechoslovakia 
whom I cherish. Their hospitality to me 
on many occasions I shal] never forget. 


* 


Directors Hear Reports of New 
Activities and Increased Growth 


The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held its midwinter 
quarterly meeting at 25 Beacon Street on 
January 8, 1941. With the exception of 
members of the board from the Pacific 
Coast almost all other members and re- 
gional directors were present. 


One of the most important items on the ~ 


agenda was the report of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, which was presented 
by Dr. William Emerson. Such details 
of Dr. Joy’s activities in Southern France 
and Lisbon as can be published have been 
printed elsewhere in The Christian Register. 
Letters were read giving a description of 
Dr. Joy’s work with individual refugees 
and contacts with various European gov- 
ernment officers. The members of the 
board were impressed with the wide in- 
fluence of the Service Committee commis- 
sioner and the great importance of his 
work. : 

The high point of the day’s agenda was 
the executive session of the board, at 
which time nominations were made. Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot was renominated to 
the office of president. Dr. Palfrey Perkins 
was renominated as secretary, and Percy 
W. Gardner of Providence, R. I., was nomi- 
nated to succeed Parker EH. Marean as 
treasurer of the Association. A full ac- 
count of this nomination and of Mr. 
Marean’s service to the Association ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 

The president’s report included an an- 
nouncement of the death of Frederick 
Winsor and an account of his service to the 
Association. A letter was read from Miss 
Dorothy Routledge signed by all the mem- 
bers of the headquarters staff thanking 
the directors for the Christmas party and 
gifts. A letter was also read from Ashton 
Crutchfield, who had recently celebrated 
his 25th anniversary of service to the 
Association, thanking the directors for the 
gift he had received. An announcement 
was made of termination of service of Mrs 
Frances Sawyer, file clerk, and the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Frank B. Frederick as 
part-time director for the committee of 
adult education and social relations. 

In his vice-president’s report, Dr. Baker 
presented an account of his recent trip to 
churches of the Southwestern Conference, 
outlining his observations of growth and 
marked new activity in that region. He 
reported, in behalf of the program com- 
mittee, that Rey. Leslie T. Pennington, 
Cambridge, Mass., had accepted the in- 
vitation to deliver the Anniversary Ser- 
mon, and that Dr. Harry Gideonse would 
deliver the Ware Lecture, next May. The 
board voted to hold the anniversary meet- 
ing of the Association in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, on May 22, 1941. ‘ 

__ Dr. Perkins, secretary, read to the board 


a 


a a letter from Prague telling, in most 


a. 


gratifying terms, of the present continued 
activity of that church, and read two reso- 
lutions received from the Community 
Liberal Church, Unitarian, of Eugene, 
Ore. 

The treasurer, Mr. Marean, presented a 
detailed statement of expenditures for the 
first seven months of the fiscal year, and 
a statement of gifts received by the As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Gardner presented a new set of 
bylaws for the board in accordance with a 
previous vote and notice duly given. 
These new bylaws were approved. 

A report of a special committee on the 
rules of the fellowship committee was re- 
ceived and approved. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter, in behalf of the 
Service Committee, reported a plan for the 
use of the Whitney Homestead property 
by a group of English children and their 
teachers who have recently come to this 
country under the leadership of Dr. F. 
Matthias Alexander. The board approved 
the use of the Whitney Homestead for this 
purpose. 


Divisional Reports 


Rey. Paul H. Chapman of Winchester, 
Mass., reported on the development of in- 
stitutes and progress of the new curriculum 
program. 

Dr. Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, 
Ia., announced the recent reorganization of 
the Meadville Conference as a regional 
conference of the Association, and the elec- 
tion of Rev. Frank E. Smith of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to act as its director. He also an- 
nounced the selection of Rey. H. Lee Jones 
of Lawrence, Kan., to the ministry of the 
Unitarian church of Trenton, N. J., and 
to serve under the auspices of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee as part-time 
director of recreation at Camp Dix. 

Dr. Snyder further reported that the 
following resolutions had been adopted 
unanimously at the meeting of the depart- 
ment of Unitarian extension: 

Resolved: That the department of Uni- 
tarian extension and church maintenance 
endorse the suggestion made by Dr. Baker, 
to wit, that any minister approved by this 
department as the minister of an aided 
church shall be required to spend a requisite 
amount of time, as may be determined by 
the director of this department from said 
minister’s previous experience and record, 
in instruction in the technique of church 
finances and management. 

A corollary to the foregoing resolution 
was also presented and adopted: 

Voted: That in view of the established 
policy that aided churches constitute a 
partnership project of congregations with 
the A. U. A., financial aid be granted only 
where churches give satisfactory evidence 
of conducting their financial affairs with 


“ reesonable efficiency and diligence, this: 


statement applying to the work of the 
treasurer, the methods of record-keeping 
and reports, as well as a carefully prepared 
and conducted eyery-member canvass, or 
other method approved by the department 
of Unitarian extension and church main- 
tenance. 

Frederic H. Fay of Dorchester, Mass., 
reported for the division of promotion and 
publications. Its recent work and de- 
velopments are described in detail else- 
where in this issue. 

The board authorized its chairman to 
appoint a special committee to study the 
present condition of The Christian Register 
and to report at its next meeting in March. 
A vote was passed authorizing the director 
of the division of promotion and publica- 
tions to sell the plates for a large list of 
books that have long been out of print. 

The president presented a memorandum 
to the board on a plan for a united financial 
appeal, which was approved in principle. 

Mr. Gardner described the Association’s 
new responsibility for Hackley School, the 
election of a new board of trustees: for the 
school, of which Dr. Eliot has been made 
president, and the notable progress in re- 
organization of the school’s affairs. 

Dr. Eliot presented to the board a brief 
memorandum on the plans for celebration 
of the 100th anniversary of the Mead- 
ville Theological School in 1944. 

Mr. Davis reported the recent visit to 
Boston of J. R. P. Velasquez of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, in behalf of a group of lib- 
erals in that city who seek to become af- 
filiated with the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

A plan for the establishment of lay cen- 
ters in eight cities of Kansas, as proposed 
by Rev. Lon Ray Call of Chicago, was re- 
ported to the board as approved by the de- 
partment of church extension. 

A particularly interesting report on the 
work in reorganizing the Federated Con- 
gregational Unitarian Church in Flint, 
Mich., by Dr. Harold G. Scott was also 
presented. 

The extension committee reported it had 
appropriated a sum not to exceed $150, to 
match funds raised by the Third Church of 
Chicago for the completion of certain 
structural details not completed at the 
time of the construction of the building. 


Unitarian Service Buttons 


Unitarian service buttons have been pre- 
pared, and are being sent to all those who 
make a contribution of a dollar or over to 
the work of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. Previous subscribers who have 
made a similar contribution may receive a 
button by ‘applying to the committee. 
Churches and other organizations which 
are raising money for Unitarian service 
may apply for buttons in quantity for use 
in their campaigns. Such buttons are to be 
given only to those making a contribution 
of a dollar or over. 
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Individualized Service to Enlisted Men 


The writer is field secretary of the 

Unitarian Service Committee. 

I noticed a boy sitting in a corner of the 
reading room in the Army and Nayy Y. 
He was a picture of dejection, staring 
blankly at the wall and occasionally wiping 

‘away a tear. I sat down beside him and 
asked how long he had been in training. 
The conversation led to his home and 
family. In the course of the conversation 
I mentioned the church, whereupon he 
stated vigorously that he had no use for 
the church. It developed that his family 
had been active in one of the churches at 
home until one night the minister saw the 
family playing pinochle as he passed their 
home. He came in and ordered them to 
stop. Because of their refusal the entire 
family was expelled from the church. The 
boy’s resentment was deep and very 
bitter. 

I told him something of the attitude of 
our churches and gave him a copy of ‘“‘Be- 
ginning the Day,” asking him to write me 
when he received his permanent assign- 
ment. An hour or so later he asked for a 
second copy of ‘Beginning the Day” to be 
sent “home to the folks,” and added, “If I 
am ever in a town where there is a Uni- 
tarian church, I'll be there on Sunday 
morning.” 

Whether that boy becomes a Unitarian 
is a matter which cannot be foreseen, but 
Iam sure that he went back to the station 
in better condition to adapt himself to a 
new type of life. 

The newly-enlisted recruit faces an ad- 
justment which is particularly critical be- 
cause it is often the first major adjustment 
of his life. Almost overnight he is forced 
to make a threefold change in his whole 
manner of living. 

First, there is the change from home life 
to congregate living. Second, there is the 
change from a life of comparative freedom 
and informality to a life of rigid discipline. 
Finally, the recruit undergoes a natural 
reaction from the high enthusiasm of the 
enlistment period. He left home as a hero, 
but now he scrubs floors, sweeps the com- 
pany street, and washes his own clothes. 

The attitudes and patterns of conduct 
formed these first few weeks are likely to 
set the standard for the whole career of 
the enlisted man. It is difficult to overem- 
phasize the importance of this period both 
to the man as an individual and as a de- 
fender of the nation. This is particularly 
true of the more able, gifted and cultured 
men and the men from better homes, since 
the change is so much greater for them than 
it is for the less‘able man who ‘has been ac- 
customed to be told what to do. 

Dr. Karl A. Menninger, in “‘The Human 
Mind,” says: ‘‘Thousands of recruits were 
rejected from the draft in the last war be- 
cause of feeble-mindedness.. On the other 
hand, many feeble-minded boys made suc- 
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Daniel Sands 


cessful records, even won distinguished 
honors, while thousands of their more gifted 
brothers were being returned to base hos- 
pitals with ‘shell: shock.’ ”’ 

It will be noticed that this scientist 
places the term “shell shock” in quota- 
tions. Thousands of men who never were 
in action, who never heard the whine of a 
shell, suffered from the same symptoms. 
A great deal that passed for ‘‘shell shock” 
in the last war had its roots in the failure to 
make satisfactorily this initial adjustment 
from civilian to military life. 

The Army and Navy Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A., the Red Cross, and various 
civilian organizations are building up pro- 
grams of mass recreation for recruits when 
‘on liberty.’’ The Army and the Navy are 
preparing adequate programs for men ‘‘on 
the reservation,’”’ but mass programs will 
not meet the needs of the exceptional men 
who find the adjustment most difficult. 

So far as I know I am the only full-time 
person in this area (in which one large naval 
training station, one fort, and two army 
camps are located) who is giving his major 
attention to this need of individualized 
service to the exceptional recruit. 

It is my task as field secretary of the 
Unitarian Service Committee to meet this 
need; to serve as a sort of civilian chaplain, 
to bridge the gap between the official and 
the enlisted man, to act as pastor, counselor 
and understanding friend. 

The technique of my job is to be where 
the men are whenever they are “‘on lib- 
erty’’—in the Army and Navy Y. M.C.A., 
at ‘‘Open House” at the Y. W. C. A., on 
sight-seeing trips, or on the street; to be 
known to them as a man to whom they 
are free to turn; to seek out the malad- 
justed, homesick boy (some of the recruits 
are only 17 years old) and to give him an 
opportunity to tell me what is bothering 
him. I have seen a boy’s whole attitude 
changed by a ten-minute chat. 

Recruits need a friendly contact with an 
adult civilian whom they feel is interested 
in them. One day I took 50 men ona 
sight-seeing trip to Chicago. After the 
bus was loaded one of the chaplains intro- 
duced me as the Reverend Mr. Sands. As 
the bus started one of the boys said, ‘‘Par- 
don me, sir, but we didn’t get your name.” 
When I replied, ‘‘Just call me Dan,’ he 
said, ‘“Do you really mean it—may we call 
you Dan?” Several weeks later, while I 
was on the reservation to witness a re- 
view, at least a dozen boys in the course 
of the afternoon called a greeting ‘‘Hello 
Dan!” as they passed. 

The following accounts of conversations 
with recruits are typical of many. At theend 
of such interviews I give the boy my card 
and ask him to let me know where he is 
permanently assigned and how he is getting 
on. If he is a Unitarian or has Unitarian 
connections or is. not interested in any 


church I frequently give him a copy of 
“Beginning the Day,” but no attempt at 
proselyting is ever made. 


Typical Interviews 


I 


. An unusually clean-cut, attractive, in- 
telligent appearing boy sat alone at a 
checker table looking thoroughly crushed. 
I suggested a game of checkers, but after 
my third defeat we turned from checkers 
to general conversation. He had earned 
the highest grade in his company and had 
expected to be assigned to a trade school 
for medical service several weeks ago. 
But although some men from his company 
whose grades were lower than his had been 
sent out, his name had not been posted. 
After a month, when he had mustered 
courage to make inquiry as to why he had 
not been sent out, it developed that’ his 
card had been lost. He added “You’re 
just a name on a card!’’ I cannot be sure 
that I helped a great deal, but there was 
definite value in giving him an opportunity 
to tell his story, in helping him to see how, 
in a large organization, cards can get lost, 
and in asking him to let me know how he 
made out. 

I did not see him again, but he later sent 
word by a “‘buddy”’ that he was on his 
way to San Diego for medical training. 


II 


Two boys came to me in the Army and 
Navy Y asking if they might use the 
piano. It developed that one was an ex- 
cellent pianist while the other was a good 
baritone. Their music attracted others and 
soon an impromptu concert was in prog- 
ress. It is very important that talented 
men be given opportunity to use and dis- 
play their talents. Petty officers are not 
the most patient people in the world, and 
of course they too could tell a story, but it 
is true that frequently a sensitive boy 
comes out of the intensive training period 
pretty thoroughly crushed. I overheard 
one boy say to another, ‘I guess I’m just 
no good—wonder why they ever took me!”’ 

An opportunity to show knowledge, 
talent, or skill in any field does much to 
bolster failing courage and inspire deter- 
mination to succeed. 


III 


A boy sat on the steps leading to the 
storeroom, his:elbows on his knees and his 
face in his hands. When I said ‘How are 
you, sailor?” he replied ‘‘Rotten!’”’ and 
added, ‘‘My exams are tomorrow morning 
and-I think I’m going to flunk.” Having 
felt the same way a few years back, I tried 
to draw him out. He wanted to get into 
the radio trade school but was sure that he 
could not “make it.” 

As we talked he told me of his own ama- 
teur short-wave station and of jobs he had 
held in radio work. I reminded him that 
he probably had more actual knowledge of 
radio than most of the men who would be 
examined, advised him to “forget it until 


- 


tomorrow,” and suggested a game of pool. 
After the game he said, ‘‘Thanks a lot— 
I guess I was just scared.’ 


IV 


While playing checkers with a boy one 
Sunday night I learned that he came from 
Kalamazoo. When I told him that I had 
a good friend there, Edwin Palmer, the 
minister of the Unitarian church, he replied 
“Oh, yes, I know him. I attended his dis- 
cussion group. I wish we had something 
- like that in the Navy. We sure had some 
good discussions.’”’ He asked me to auto- 
graph the copy of ‘Beginning the Day” 
which I had given him, and promised to 
write to me. 

Of course, not all contacts with the men 
are successful. Often I bungle; often men 
do not respond; and I cannot possibly 
make contact with more than a very small 
proportion of the men who need a friend; 
but, in the words of the first appeal of the 
Service Committee, ‘‘We cannot save the 
world but we can do something to save 
one corner of it.’’ 


Unitarian Club Hears 
Birth Control Advocate 


Philip Nichols was elected president of 
the Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., at 
its annual meeting January 8; Robert Luce 
and Charles Francis Adams were reelected 
vice-presidents, Frank B. Frederick secre- 
tary, Arthur G. White treasurer; Seth T. 
Gano and George A. Johnson were chosen 
as additional members of the council to 
serve with Governor Leverett Saltonstall, 
reelected. 

“Birth Control and Medical Freedom”’ 
was discussed by Robert G. Dodge, Bos- 
ton lawyer. He is one of a group of Mas- 
- sachusetts citizens who have filed an ini- 
tiative petition to bring a hill before the 
1941 Legislature ‘‘to provide medical 
contraceptive care to married persons for 
the protection of life or health.’’ This 
move seeks to amend the statute of 1879 
in order to give physicians what Mr. 
Dodge characterized as ‘“‘elementary medi- 
cal freedom”’ in caring for the health of 
patients. The initiative was necessary, 
and a later referendum may be needed. 
He reported that a test of opinion taken in 
the state somewhat after the Gallup poll 
technique showed that 82 percent of 
Massachusetts citizens favored some such 
measure. One of the 10 original signers of 
the initiative petition was President 
Frederick M. Eliot of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Mr. Dodge pointed out that the provi- 
sion of contraceptive care by physicians to 
their married patients was endorsed by 
leading medical societies, including the 
American Medical Association, by churches 
and church organizations. It is done by 
physicians generally and sanctioned in 
every state of the Union except Massa- 


chusetts and Connecticut. The Ministry 
of Health"in England supplies information 
and makes devices available. 

A drop of 30 percent in infant mortality 
in South Carolina during five years after 
legalization of birth control for married 
couples was cited by Mr. Dodge as one 
evidence of the “protection of life or 
health” that results from contraception 
under proper restrictions. 


Promotion Aids for 


Every Church 


Every Unitarian church in the country 
now has available expert services in pro- 
motion and publicity, according to a re- 
port made to the board of directors of the 
American Unitarian Association at its 
January meeting by Frederic H. Fay, 
chairman of the advisory council of the 
division of promotion and publication. 
Through the work of Dr. Everett Moore 
Baker, director, Miss Mildred Louise Boie, 
assistant director of promotion, and Miss 
Irene Nute, assistant director of publica- 
tion, an increasing number of services are 
now being used by churches in every part 
of the United States, and also in Canada. 
These include direct services specially 
planned for individual churches, and 
projects and publications worked out for 
general use. 

During the last three months, the divi- 
sion has produced 91 printed jobs. These 
include Beacon Press books, tracts, cata- 
logues, posters and folders, for Unitarian 
use. 

An increasing number of calls are made 
on the division by churches for advice on 
typography and contents of church calen- 
dars, bulletins, and folders. The division 
has just designed and printed a folder for 
the Hollis, Long Island, Unitarian church, 
planned especially to attract people in a 
large and scattered suburban area, on the 
theme, ‘‘Do You Think Alone—and Like 
Tue 

Program services are also offered by the 
division. For example, it helped plan and 
present an “Information” program on the 
work of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and local church activities and his- 
tory for the Somerville Unitarian church. 

The division draws up complete pub- 
licity plans for individual churches—it has 
just sent such a comprehensive plan to a 
Canadian church, at that church's request. 
It also handles special publicity jobs for 
special church occasions—as when, for 
example, the governor of Massachusetts 
attended Family Sunday at the Dover 
church. 

The publicity files on ministers have been 
taken over from the department of min- 
istry by the division of promotion, and all 
publicity on ministers supplying or candi- 
dating is sent to any church requesting 
this help. 

In addition to handling publicity for the 


Association and all its divisions, and for 
the Unitarian Service Committee, the 
General Alliance, and, in part, for the Lay- 
men’s League and the Y. P. R. U., the 
division is also called on for special services 
to outside organizations. The Coordinat- 
ing Committee for Relief Appeals among 
Massachusetts Churches recently came to 
the division for expert help in its publicity 
problems, and this kind of cooperation is 
extended whenever possible. 

The bookshop at 25 Beacon Street has 
been rearranged and made into an at- 
tractive reading room, and the division re- 
ports that sales for the last eight months 
are 15 percent higher than for the similar 
period in 1939. The division has a new 
program of advertising its books, and dis- 
tributing them for reviews. “Nothing 
Ever Happens,” by Fisher and Cleghorn, 
has been advertised in eight publications 
and reviewed in twenty-three. 

On his December trip through the South 
and Southwest, Dr. Baker conferred with 
the minister or publicity chairman or both 
of every church visited on promotion and 
publicity problems and plans. These per- 
sonal consultations, and conferences avail- 
able at headquarters, make available to 
individual churches the kind of specialized 
help that will enable them to make Uni- 
tarianism known and recognized among 
both the churched and unchurched. All 
the publications and the promotion activi- 
ties of the Association are carefully 
planned to present the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Unitarianism in attractive and 
distinguished form, and it is this kind of 
material, planning and service that are 
available to member churches who want to 
promote Unitarianism in their communi- 
ties in modern and effective ways. 


February Speakers at 
Community Church 


Speakers for the remainder of this 
month at the Community Church of Bos- 
ton, meeting in Symphony Hall, are, on 
February 9, Professor Max Lerner on ‘‘The 
Peace After the War’; February 16, 
Elmer Davis on ‘“‘What Kind of War Is 
This?” and February 23, Professor Fred- 
erick L. Schuman on “America’s Des- 
tiny.”” In March Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
and Professor Reinhold Niebuhr will be 
among the speakers. 


From Register 
to Lectern 


Rey. A. Powell Davies, minister of the 
Community Church (Unitarian) of Sum- 
mit, N. J., made an interesting and sig- 
nificant use of Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee material printed in The Christian 
Register. He read-as~his scripture lesson, 
in a recent church service, selections from 
letters by Dr. Charles R. Joy. 
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Y. P. R. U. Views American Life 
Through Art, Music, and Poetry 


“American Life through Art, Music, 
and Poetry’’ was the theme of the 1940 
young people’s conference at Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N. H., over the week 
end of December 27-80. 

Cochairmen Elizabeth S. Hunter of 
W. Roxbury, Mass., and Helen G. Bar- 
nard of Nashua, N. H., planned a fine pro- 
gram to develop it, assisted by Elaine 
Pinkham of Brookline, Walter Hueston 
of Roxbury, and Carrie Henning of Nor- 
ton. Chaperones were Rey. and Mrs. 
Bradford E. Gale of Salem, Mass. 

President Henry V. Atherton of the 
national Y. P. R. U. made a brief address 
of welcome to the 70-80 delegates from all 
over New England. He suggested that 
it was time to give attention to the very 
real accomplishments of liberal religion, 
and to back those accomplishments with 
effort for still greater achievements. 

The sources and history of American 
-architecture throughout its existence were 
illustrated by Thaddeus Clapp, director of 
-the Federal Arts Project in Boston, in a 
lantern-slide talk and a later discussion 
hour. He showed, for example, how the 
Greek temple had influenced a large part 
of American construction, especially in 
government buildings and churches, after 
the close of the Colonial period. As the 
\Greek people were then fighting for their 
own freedom sympathetic Americans felt 
that their ancient architecture symbolized 
the stand against tyranny, and so took it 
for their own. 

The. working relationship between ar- 
chitectural and other art forms on the one 
hand and social and economic conditions 
.on the other was pointed out by Mr. Clapp 
with special reference to such periods as 
that following the Civil War. The break- 
ing down of social standards at that time 
was faithfully reflected in decadent art 
forms. Mr. Clapp’s material also in- 
cluded interesting sidelights on painting 
and sculpture. 

A discussion of art as related to religion 
was then led by Rev. Bradford E. Gale. 
He advanced the theory that the “‘art-for- 
art’s-sake”’ idea was, except perhaps in 
rare instances, avoidance of responsibility. 
After the expression of some minor dis- 
cords the conference seemed to be in 
general agreement that art should exist for 
the improvement of life. 

Moving pictures of a cooperative and 
recordings of Negro songs and poetry 
were given with commentary by Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman of Boston. The 
demonstrations and discussion not only 


helped to illustrate the conference theme - 


but also served to show how movies and 
recordings could be used as program ma- 
terial in any Y. P. R. U. group. 

» Speaking later in the program with the 
Shoals movies the 1941: Shoals chairman, 
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Forest K. Davies, pointed out that next 
summer’s program on Star Island would 
deal extensively with that type of demon- 
stration and discussion. Thus a fas- 
cinating lecture series would also provide 
the same valuable instruction in program 
planning for home groups as Mr. Fritch- 
man’s hour set forth. 

After a leadership conference led by 
Silas Bacon of Tufts College, New Eng- 
land regional worker for the Y. P. R. U., 
Rey. Napoleon W. Lovely of Andover, 
N. H., led the Sunday church service. 
He dealt with the history of the Calvinist 
movement and with its significance for the 
present day. Mr. Gale read poetry around 
the fire that evening, and the conference 
had a songfest. 

Only the weather could not be managed 
by the hard-working Proctor committee. 
It rained and fogged steadily for three 
days. Mrs. Gale combated the elements 
by thinking up more games than anyone 
else knew existed. Mr. Gale and a group 
of players (David Hunter, Gladys Win- 
chester and Elizabeth Hunter) also did 
much to alleviate conditions on the last 
morning. They presented a simple but im- 
pressive dramatization of an unusual edi- 
torial, ““The Island,’’ which appeared re- 
cently in the Boston Globe. An imaginary 
conversation between an island and the 
sea, taking place through thousands of 
years, told of the breath-like impermanence 
of the affairs of men and of the inarticulate 
peace that might once more cover the 
earth if social self-destruction should con- 
tinue. 

Throughout the conference original 
candlelight and chapel services were ably 
led by William O. Wise, Jr., of St. Albans, 
Vt.; J. Arthur Tufts, Exeter, N. H.; 
Elizabeth Hunter, West Roxbury; Bar- 
bara Beach of West Newton, and John 
Shatswell of Salem, Mass. 

The conference closed with the realiza- 
tion on the part of everyone that it had 
done a fine piece of work in preparing the 
way for next summer’s meetings. As 
Miss Hunter observed, American life as 
seen through art, music, and poetry leads 
directly to an even more comprehensive 
discussion of the 1941 Shoals theme, “‘The 
Promise of American Life’’—and of what 
we can do about it. 


Clothing for Lisbon 


The General Alliance Service Committee 
collected eight cases of clothing for men, 
women, and children. The cases were 
forwarded from New York City to Lisbon 
on January 18. This shipment of three 
tons goes to Dr. Charles R. Joy, commis- 
sioner of the Unitarian Service Committee 
in Portugal, for distribution to refugees in 
that country. 


Dr. Joy’s request for men’s clothing 
was the basis of an Alliance Service Com- 
mittee appeal to the Laymen’s League, who 
substantially contributed to the collec- 
tion. . 

The Alliance Service Committee is also 


collecting soap, which will be sent to 


southern France to be used in concentra- 
tion camps if soap is declared a part of 
medical supplies. If not, the soap will be 
sent to England, where fats may soon be 
scarce. 


N. Andover Church 
Loses Junior Member 


Mary Frances Driggs, nine years old, 
of Andover, Mass., died Thursday night, 
December 19, in the Lawrence Hospital. 

Mary Frances loved her church, if that 
can be said of any child. A devoted mem- 
ber of the junior choir, those who attended 
the junior choir festival during May meet- 
ings in Boston may remember her, march- 
ing in her blue and red robes, perhaps the 
smallest member in the procession. A 
brilliant scholar, and always smiling, she 
left this world clear in mind almost to the 
end, and cheerful. Services were held for 
her in the North Parish Church of North 
Andover on Sunday afternoon, December 
22, two hours before the Christmas candle- 
light service in which she had expected to 
take part. 

“_Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


Charles A. Place 


Rev. Charles A. Place, 74, died Novem- 
ber 17 at his home in Sterling, Mass. He 
was a retired Unitarian clergyman, author 
of books and articles, and since his retire- 
ment was business manager of the Sterling 
Electric Light and Water Departments. 

Mr. Place was born in East Greenwich, 
R. I., April 7, 1866, the son of Alpheus L. 
and Amy Green Place. He received his 
early education in the schools of that 
town. After a few years as a station agent 
of East Greenwich, he entered Brown 
University, but a nervous breakdown 
prevented his college work. 

On his recovery he entered the employ 
of the American Electrical Works of Provi- 
dencé and served there six years. He was. 
a student at the Harvard University 
Divinity School. 

Then followed pastorates at Chelsea from 
1897 to 1898; at Gardner from 1898 to 
1902; Waltham, 1902 to 1910; Sterling, 
1910-1916; Lancaster, 1917 to 1928. Dur- 
ing his last pastorate, he wrote “The Life 
of Charles Bulfinch, Architect and Citi- 
zen,’ which was published by Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

In 1928 he retired from active work in — 
the ministry, and devoted himself to re- 
search work for an “Outline of the Church 
History of America.’ This work, parts of 
which’ were published by the Antiquarian 
Sdciety of Worcester, of which he was a 


member, consists of several illustrated 
volumes of notes and about 400 reference 
books and is deposited in the Library of 
the Antiquarian Society of Worcester. 
On the completion of this outline, Mr. 
Place began a new study on ‘“‘Revaluation 
of the Cultures of Egypt and Asia.’’ The 
manuscript of this work comprises about 
a dozen volumes of notes and outlines. 

Since 1932 he had been actively en- 
gaged in the management of the Sterling 
Electric Light and Water Departments. 

Mr. Place will be long remembered, by 
those who knew him well, as an efficient 
minister, an inspiring preacher, a true 
friend, a lover of the beauty and refinement 
of the mind and spirit, a scholar and an 
untiring seeker for truth, and a business- 
‘man of unusual ability. 

Mr. Place’s first marriage was to Martha 
S. Kendall, September 17, 1895, in Provi- 
‘dence. She died on September 3, 1936. 
Mr. Place is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Florence S. Place. 

Ves tiled ate 


Mrs. Sharp’s Itinerary 


Since her return from Europe in Decem- 
ber, Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp has been con- 
tinuing her work for the Unitarian Service 
Committee, not only by doing case work on 
individual refugees, but also by speaking to 
churches and organizations throughout 
New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States. The following is a list of her 
speaking engagements for February: 

5—League of Women Voters, Winchester, 
Mass. 
9—Charles Street Forum, Boston. 
10—Women’s Republican Club, Worcester. 
12—Woman’s Club, Marblehead, Mass. 
14—League of Women Voters, Laconia, 
N. H. 


Banquet for 
Rev. W. A. Vrooman 


A banquet at Harrisburg, Pa., recently 
marked the retirement from active minis- 
terial service of Rev. W. A. Vrooman, 
pastor of the Unitarian church of Harris- 
burg, and former pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Wilmington. 

George Ross Hull, Harrisburg attorney, 
recounted the organization of the Harris- 
burg church 12 years ago by Mr. Vrooman. 
Mrs. H. S. Mattimore, president of the 


_ Woman’s Alliance, presented Mr. Vrooman 


with a suitcase. John H. Fertig, formerly 


chief attorney of the Pennsylvania legis- - 


lature and president of the church board, 
presented the retiring pastor with a purse 
of $400. 

_ Mr. and Mrs. Vrooman came to this 
city in 1918 as leaders of the Unitarian 
church here.. Mr. Vrooman resigned from 
the Wilmington church in 1936 but con 
tinued to carry on the work of the Harris- 
burg church. He is executive secretary of 
the Prisoners’ Aid Society of .Delaware.— 
Wilmington Journal. = 


* 
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Miss Fay’s Contribution 


The Unitarian Service Committee an- 
nounces the donation of $44.35 from Miss 
Betty Fay—the proceeds of a sale of her 
handwrought silver and copper. Miss 
Fay gave her labor and skill and all profits 
above the cost of material to the Service 
Committee. 


Mrs. Thaedore C. Williams 


Mrs. Theodore C. Williams, founder 
and a constant friend of Senexet, died in 
Boston on January 22. Funeral service 
was held in King’s Chapel on the following 
Saturday. A sketch of Mrs. Williams’ life 
and her work for Senexet will be published 
in an early issue. 


Mrs. C. M. Copeland 


Mrs. Caroline M. Copeland, widow of 
Rey. William Ellery Copeland, died on 
September 27, aged 91 years, at Burley, 
Wash., near which town she had resided 
for many years. Her husband, who died 
nearly 40 years ago, had held Unitarian 
pastorates at Kansas City, Mo., Emporia, 


Kan., Lincoln and Omaha, Neb., Tacoma, 


Wash., Stockton, Calif., and Salem, Ore. 


Martha Sharp to Speak 
at Charles Street Forum 


Mrs. Waitstill Sharp will address the 
Charles Street Forum, Boston, Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 9. The meeting opens at 4 
o’clock. Rev. William B. Rice, Dover, 
Mass., will preside. The young people’s 
meeting will be held immediately afte-, at 
which Mrs. Sharp expects to be present. 


Rev. Harry Lutz 


When Henry K. Oliver, composer of the 
hymn, ‘Federal Street,”’ lost his wife he 
had inscribed upon her tombstone the 
single word “Faultless.”’ Of course this 
eulogy was an exaggeration. No mortal is 
worthy of such a perfect tribute. Yet we 
all know some single individual whom we 
would praise above all others. 

When I received the news that my 
friend, Harry Lutz, had passed away I at 
once thought of the word carved on stone 
in the Broad Street Cemetery at Salem. 
It seemed to us who knew him intimately, 
that Harry Lutz stood head and shoulders 
above many a good student and servant 
in the ministry. One man is distinguished 
for one virtue, and another for something 
else. This comrade of ours seemed to have 
laid hold of many of the most valued quali- 
ties of human nature at its best. Unitarian 
congregations of Rockland, Belfast, Bil- 
lerica, Newton, Sanford, Norfolk and 
Cambridge all felt the helpfulness and in- 
spiration of his personality. 3 x 


Harry Lutz was always a seeker for the 
truth. His studies did not end at Mead- 
ville, or at Cambridge. The writers of 
poetry taught him much which even the 
ablest thinkers in prose could not teach. 

He served the denomination to which he 
belonged with unusual devotion. 

Every good cause was a little stronger 
because he was a soldier in the ranks. He 
was indeed a friend and helper to all who 
sought his counsel. And his modesty and 
sincerity attracted those in need of sym- 
pathy and understanding. 


“The earth was brighter for his stay, 
And heaven is nearer us today. 
Life’s work is well done. 

Life’s race is well run. 
Life’s crown is well won.” 
SeGiB. 


For SOLDIERS and SAILORS 


ARMY AND NAVY EDITION 


THE SOUL .OF THE BIBLE 


Edited by ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


Small, compact, durably bound in blue 
water-repellent cloth, stamped in gold. 


$1.50 


Recipient’s name in gold---50c. extra 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


ISLAM, OR THE RELIGION 
OF MOHAMMED AND 
HIS FOLLOWERS 


March 3—The Muslim Religion: Its 
Diffusion and Its Genius. March 10 —The 
Prophet Mohammed: The Man and His 
Message. March 17—Primitive Islam: Its 
Social and Intellectual Background. March 
24—The Development of Orthodox Islam in 
the Arab World-Empire. March 31—The 


Nature of Religion as Evidenced in Islam. 


William Thomson, B.D., Ph.D. 


James Richard Jewett Professor of Arabic, 
Harvard University. 
On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 


All seats FREE and no tickets required. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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irresponsibilities 


The All American Front.... 
Scoops Register) 


Meadville students were arrested on 
registration day for passing out pamphlets 
advocating the repeal of the conscription 
act. When the case came to trial the city 
attorney informed the court that the 
arrests had been made on a misconception 
of the nature of the pamphlets, in the dis- 
tribution of which the students were en- 
tirely within their rights. A nonsuit was 
asked for, and granted, thus making the 
arrests as if they had never been. 

The president of the school was present 
at the trial. The illustrated newspapers 
that afternoon had a picture of the presi- 
dent with the students beside him. The 
legend underneath read that the charges 
of disorderly conduct had been dismissed, 
and that the president appeared as a 
character witness. When this picture was 
put on the bulletin board at Meadville 
House, the words of the legend had become 
mysteriously mixed, so that they read that 
the president had been arrested for dis- 
orderly conduct, and that the students had 
appeared as character witnesses for him. 

(The NL in the above head means Min- 
isterial Union News Letter. They prob- 
ably scoop us in every issue but at least 
this time we have caught them at it. We 
have indeed established an espionage ser- 
vice because the publishers of the NL have 
always refused to exchange with us.—Ed.) 


(NL 


The Wave of the Future 


Mrs. Lindbergh’s attempt to interpret 
Hitlerism as the wave of the future never 
impressed us very much. But it is possible 
that she may salvage part of the metaphor, 
in the event of an Axis defeat, by writing a 
sequel to her book dealing with the back- 
wash of the wave. That high officials of the 
nazi regime are prepared for a backwash 
is shown by recent Federal Court testi- 
mony that these officials have smuggled 
vast sums of money out of Germany and 
deposited them to their own accounts in 
various foreign countries. For this pur- 
pose they employed a professional ‘‘con- 
fidence man.”’ This is what we call cheer- 
ing news. For if nazism were, as Hitler 
says, one life-view in conflict with another, 
one could conceive of its winning. But no 
life-view can be that and a racket at the 
same time—what’s that you said about 
Father Divine?—and racketeers never 
win out in the long run. 


He Should Have Stayed Put 


A Washington subscriber has just added 
an item of evidence in support of the theory 
that a people’s customs and character are 
determined by their geographical situation. 
He lived on Channing Street, in a certain 
Eastern City, but moved to another street 
and sent us not only his change of address 
but a cancellation of hissubscription. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Ceurses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


This is the Bible Store 


convenient to all — right in the 
heart of the shopping district 
Send for Catalogs or call at the 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marki f ice 
1837 Mes hutchand dergy Lod 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 

trains for the liberal ministry of 

today. Association with the Uni- 

versity of .-Chicago adds to the 

School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Partnership Plan 


is being continued this year under the sponsorship of 
the Division of Education of the A. U. A. The Lay- 
men’s League, which originated the project some seven 
years ago, is cooperating in advancing this year’s ob- 
servance, and teels that a wider participation and 
familiarity with the Plan may thereby result. 


League chapters are urged to cooperate with their 
ministers this month in a Partnership Sunday, and 
to report their discussions to 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service at 11. (Feb. 9) 
Mr. Greeley. (Feb. 16) Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D. 
Church school at 9.30. Chapel vesper service at 5. 
(Feb. 9) Rev. Sidney Lovett, D. D. (Feb. 16) Rev. 
Harry B. Scholefield. Gannett Club (College Age 
Group) at 6. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday service at 
11 a.m. Weekdays at noon. Monday organ recital. 
‘Tuesday-Friday, preaching services. Feb. 4-7, Rev. 
James G. Gilkey, D. D., South Congregational 
Church, Springfield. Feb. 11-14, Rev. Sidney Lovett, 
D. D., chaplain, Yale University. Wednesday Vesper 
at 5.15 p. m. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 1l a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—All Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.80 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p. m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this 
etive center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


